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PAUL DE KOCK. 


It is not alone to the external manifestations of 
life and character that the novelist, the only mo- 
ralist of the present day, should turn for subjects. 
He must, in truth, look rather to the develop- 
ment of the world within, and watch his own 
motives, tendencies, and passions, long, close, 
and continually, before he can attempt to scruti- 
nise the feelings of others as developed in their 
conduct. It is not, as is generally supposed, by 
intuition of other minds, nor even a searching ob- 
servation of others’ conduct down to the very 
minutiz of their existence, that he can obtain this 
faculty ; his spirit might be a glass reflecting each 
form perfectly and to the life, yet it would, like 
that, lose every trace as soon as the original had 
vanished, if, like that also, it possessed no- 
thing beyond a surface, It is only in the power 
of sympathy, residing, indeed, more or less in 
every breast, but cultivated alone by the man of 
genius, to go far beyond the outward forms and 
shapes of passing objects. It is by frequent soli- 
tude, by constant self-observation, and by cease- 
less comparison of the acts of other men with the 
feelings of his own bosom, that he can hope to 
attain that facility of searching the human heart 
and laying bare its workings which has formed 
the renown in our day of Scott, Dickens, and De 
Kock ; for Cooper, whose genius for the descrip- 
tions of nature at least equals the first of these, 
has nothing of the power even of the last to scan 
the workings of the secret spirit—and Sue, and 
Heine, &c. exaggerate them even to mockery. 

It is in truth the remarkable characteristic of 
Paul de Kock that with all his relish for indivi- 
duality, with all his care to mark the idiosyncra- 
. cies of his personages, and his unsurpassable 
felicity in observing and adhering to them 
throughout the whole conduct of his very nume- 
rous tales, often as he wakes by a touch the very 
sources of the loftiest emotions, he seems never 
able, or willing, to dwell upon them. Whether 
this great writer fears that concentration of his 
powers would operate materially to diminish 
their variety ;—whether he has been, by tem- 
perament and love of society, little disposed. to 
meditate severely and long upon his own sensa- 
tions ;—or whether, as Barante observed of Vol- 
taire, what he sees is at a glance, and the faculty 
of deep careful thought seems denied him,—we 
cannot assume to decide: but’ it is certain that 
whenever roused to a scene of deep and solemn 
tone, such as could scarcely fail to be effective in 
any hands, and least of all in those of the contri- 
ver, he is content to strike it off with a single 
stroke of his pencil, disappointing the reader, and 


depreciating his own powers. His works con- 
sequently are not finished pictures, but movin 
panoramas ; but as such pregnant with nature oad 
truth. 

The following lively sketch of the popularity 
of this author is from a work lately published. 

** Paul de Kock has enjoyed, and still enjoys, 
more celebrity than any living writer; that is to 
say, if the extent of a man’s reputation be judged 
by the number of his readers. From the highest 
lady in her luxurious boudoir, to the rest 
grisette in her miserable attic.—from the lordly 
paladin in his spacious library, to the obsequious 
porter in his narrow lodge,—from the statesman 
who mounts the tribune in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to the copying clerk in the attorney’s office, 
—from the colonel of the regiment, to the private 
sentinel in the ranks,—all have perused the 
novels of this distinguished writer,—all classes 
have pored over those pages which teem with 
gaiety and mirth, relieved by the finest touches 
of pathos and feeling—all teed felt the magic 
charm of this great enchanter! A new novel by 
Paul de Kock creates a more powerful sensation 
than the speech of the king himself; and on the 
day of publication, not a diligence, not a mail, 
not a public conveyance leaves the French me- 
tropolis without bearing to the country librarians 
of all parts a package of the anxiously-awaited 
volumes. There is not a circulating library 
throughout France that does not possess one or 
more complete sets of his works: there is not a 
news-room where, amongst the few dozens of 
standard books which grace the little shelf in the 
corner, the novels of Paul de Kock are not to be 
found. His popularity extends to the meanest 
and most distant cottage in the empire: there 
exists not a labourer who tills the land in the re- 
motest province, that has not heard of Paul de 
Kock, and laughed at some village pedant’s reci- 
tal of the best episode in his last work. 

** Mount the imperial of the diligence, and the 
Conducteur will talk to you of Paul de Kock. 
Converse with the fille du comptoir in a café, 
and she will ask you to lend her his lately pub- 
lished novel. Hire a cabriolet de place, and the 
driver will tell you that he has just perused Paul 
de Kock’s new work. Chatter with your por- 
ter’s wife, when she brings you your newspaper 
in the morning, and she will call your attention 
to the critique of Paul de Kock’s book in the 
Feuilleton. Speak to your cook relative to your 
dinner having been late the day before, and she 
will throw the blame upon Paul de Kock. Ask 
your friend why he broke his appointment, and 
his reply will be the same. In fine, M. Charles 
Paul fe Kock engrosses public attention as much 








as the prices of the funds, the measures of the 
ministers, or the war in Spain. He is a Mon- 
sieur Tonson whose existence is interminable. 

‘‘Nor is his popularity alone confined to 
France: it extends to every corner of Europe 
where books are read. In religious—in strict— 
in domestic communities, are his works devoured 
with as much enthusiasm as they are by the in- 
dolent and luxurious Parisians. 

‘+ But let it not be supposed that Paul de Kock 
can write nothing save humorous tales. His 
sentiment will frequently wring tears from the 
eyes. No one can peruse passages of Seur 
Anne, Frere Jacques, or La Laittere de Mont- 
fermeil, without experiencing the most tender 
emotions ; but no lasting impression is made upon 
the mind by the scenes which M. de Kock thus 
envelopes in pathos and melancholy, because the 
almost immediate occurrence of something exces- 
sively ludicrous effaces the reminiscence of the 
sentimental episode.” 


A passage from Barbier de Paris. 
THE BOASTER. 


‘“‘The person who now entered Maitre Touquet’s 
house wa; a man of four-and-thirty, hut who seemed 
at least five-and-forty—so wizen was his face, and 
so hollow his cheeks: his sallow complexion was 
only relieved by two small scarlet circles upon his 
cheek-bones, the brilliancy of which betrayed their 
origin. His eyes were small but rather lively, and 
Monsieur Chaudoreille kept them pacer a | rollin 
about, never fixing them on the person he add R 
his short pug-nose formed a striking contrast with 
the immensity of his mouth, which was surmounted 
by an outrageous mustache, red like his hair, while 
beneath his under lip flourished an imperial, termi- 
nating in a point on his chin. 

«The Chevalier’s stature was barely five feet, and 
the meagreness of his body was the more apparent 
from the threadbare close coat which enclosed it, 
The buttons of his doublet had disappeared in several 
places, and a variety of botched darns and mendings 
seemed on the point of breaking out into holes 
again. On the other hand, his | Fase hg far too 
wide, gave an immense size to the upper part of the 
leg, which made the shrunk shanks, which issued 
from them a little above the knee, appear still more 
slender than they really were, for the fannel boots 
which he wore, falling as they did on the ancle, did 
not hide the absence of a calf. These boots, of a 
deep yellow colour, had heels two inches high, and 
were always provided with spurs: the doublet and 
breeches were of faded pink, and were accompanied 
by a little cloak of the same hue, which barely de- 
scended to his waist: add to these a very high raff, 
a little hat surmounted by anold red ‘eather, and 
cocked on one side; an old m silk belt; a sword 
much longer than was usually worn, whose hilt in 
fact rose to his chest, and you will have a faithful 
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portrait of the individual who styled himself the 
Chevalier de Chaudoreille, whose slightGascon ac- 
cent denoted his origin. He walked with his head 
in the air, his nose stuck up, his hand on his hip, his 
leg stretched out, as if about to put himself on his 
guard, and apparently disposed to defy all who pass- 
ed by him. 

“On entering the shop, Chaudoreille threw him- 
self on a bench, as if overwhelmed with fatigue, and 
placed his hat beside him, exclaiming, 

««* Let me rest myself a moment. Sandis/! I well 
deserve it!—Ouf!—-what a night! Gad, what a 
night!’ 

“«¢ And what the devil hast been doing to-night, to 
tire thee so much ?” 

““¢ Ah! nothing very extraordinary for me, ’tis 
true ; beaten three or four great fellows, who wanted 
to stop a countess’s sedan; wounded two pages who 
were insulting a girl; gave a few inches of my 
sword to a student who was about to enter the win- 
dow of a house; delivered over to the watch four 
thieves who were about to rifle a poor gentleman ;— 
that is about what I did last night.’ 

“¢ Peste!’? said Touquet, as a sneering smile 
escaped him, ‘dost thou know, Chaudoreille, thou 
alone art worth at least three patrols of the watch? 
It seems to me that the king, or monsieur the cardi- 
nal, ought to compensate such fine conduct, by naming 
thee to some high post in the police of this town, in- 
stead of leaving such a brave and useful personage 
to run about all day from one gambling house to 
another, trying to borrow a crown.’ 

“+ Yes,’ said Chaudoreille, affecting not to have 
heard the latter portion of what the barber had said, 
‘I admit that Iam very brave, and that my sword 
has often been of service to the state; that is to say 
—to the oppressed; but 1 have ever acted disinter- 
estedly ; 1 yield to the impulses of my heart: ’tis in 
the blood. Cadédis! Honour above all things !— 
and in these times we are not given to trifling !—I am 
what they call at court ‘ the very punctilio of honour.’ 
A disrespectful glance—a cold look—a cloak brush- 
ing against mine—presto /—the sword’s in my hand ; 
that’s my only argument ; I would fight with a child 
of five years old if he were disrespectful !’ 

*¢¢] know we live in times when people measure 
swords about nothing; but [ never heard that thy 
duels had made much noise.’ 

«“«¢T dare say not, my dear Touquet! dead men 
don’t speak, and those who have to do with menever 
get out of the scrape. Thou hast heard of the re- 
nowned Balagni, surnamed the brave, who was killed 
in a duel fifteen years ago. Well, my friend, I am 
his pupil and successor.’ 

“¢Tt is unfortunate for thee that thou wast not 
brought into the world two centuries earlier. Tour- 
naments are getting out of fashion, and the knights 
who redressed wrongs, and split giants in two, are 
no longer seen—except in picture galleries.” 

s¢¢Tt is certain that, if 1 had lived in the time of 
the Crusades, I should have brought back from Pa- 
lestine two thousand Saracem ears; but, my dear 
Rolanda was there. This redoubted sword, which I 
inherit from an ancestor who had it direct from Or- 
Jando Furioso—hath sent a devilish lot of people to 
the other world.’ 

“«¢P’'m always afraid of its throwing thee down, it 
seems too long for thee.” 

*¢¢ And yet its worn an inch shorter since I had it ; 
4 I go onin this way, it will beeome a mere sti- 

etto,’” 


A passage from the touching story of Zinzinette. 


M. Guerreville is 2 widower, who has lost his 
daughter; and to relieve his melancholy he one 
day takes to hunting out lodgings ;—in a house 
in a very humble street, 


* A little girl of six was mounting to the fourth 
stery just co. Guerreville put his foot on the first 
step to descend. The child was poorly and thinly 
dressed for the season ; a cap of brown cloth covered 
her head ; a gown patched in many parts; an old 
black apron, composed all her dress; and her tiny 
feet were already inclosed in wooden shoes. She 


carried under her arm around 4 Jb. loaf, a burden that 
must have been heavy for her; yet she appeared 
proud of carrying it, and looked at it with great tri- 
umph. Arrived at the landing, she held down her 
head on seeing strangers, and directed her steps to- 
wards another little dark staircase, much like the 
ladder of a riill, and in a comer of the roof. Fourré 
(the porter) stopped the child, saying—‘ Ah, young 
one, tell your father the landlord wants his money. 
What the devil! Jerome laughs at us !—Because he 
is ill he thinks we shall forget the rent he owes; but 
his goods will be sold if he does not pay—tell him 
that from me.” The child looked at the porter with 
a small countenance of mingled fear and shame; 
then quickly climbed the ladder and disappeared. 
M. Guerreville, who at first paid no attention to the 
child, turned as the porter spoke to her; he examined 
that little face, so pale, so thin: the features so small 
and delicate, surrounded by curls of bright chestnut 
hair; and he was surprised at the thoughtful expres- 
sion of that very young countenance. 

** This little girl had neither regular features nor 
rosy cheeks; it was not one of those fat, puffy 
cherubs, of whom it is customary to say ‘ what a fine 
child !? nor one of those perfect heads which paint- 
ers love to put in their pictures; it was a slight, pale, 
delicate, serious girl, whom many persons would not 
have remarked, and others would have thought plain ; 
but who possessed a charm for those who could read 
the expression of her countenance.” 


A parent’s love had consecrated one spot— 


**«M. Guerreville had followed the porter and pene- 
trated intoa miserableroom, whose wretched appear- 
ance wrung his heart. There was no rr to hide 
the walls and the beams which formed the ceiling; 
no curtains to the sloping windoW that admitted the 
light; a poor stump bedstead, a table, a few chairs, 
a little buffet of white wood which had been slightly 
varnished,—this was all the furniture of the room; 
but in a corner, a few boards had been fixed up to 
make a separation, which formed a sort of closet. 
There was placed a little child’s bed; this bed was 
of walnut tree, very clean and bright, surmounted by 
a rod in form of an arrow, and on it were thrown cur- 
tains of green, which could surround the bed of the 
little girl, and screen her from the light which fell 
perpendicularly into this gloomy retreat. 


* * * * * 


‘‘ Having opened the door, the little girl went back 
and seated herself close to the sick man’s bed, whose 
hand she took within her own; trying to read in his 
eyes the impression made upon him by this unex- 
pected visit. 

“*Ah; yes—this is money well employed !’ said 
the porter, taking a pinch of snuff with great impor- 
tance. ‘To buy dolls and little furniture for this lit- 
tle brat; how can any one be so silly ? besides they 
are not cheap playthings you buy, but handsome 
dolls, two francs a-piece ’ 

*¢¢ Ah,—but listen to me, Monsieur Fourré! it is 
because I think nothing too good for my Zinzinette 
—my little girl—my little angel—and now my little 
nurse. Ah! T should have liked to buy much hand- 
somer things for her.’”” 


* * * * * 


“ Without appearing even to hear what the porter 
was saying, M. Guerreville put his hand on the cheek 
of the little girl, and while caressing her, said to the 
Auvergnat, ‘ Is it your only child? ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘And 
you love her much, do you not?’ ‘DoT love her!— 
Oh, she is my little treasure. Poor child! since I 
have been ill she has taken care of me, relieved my 
thirst, gone out to fetch bread and every thing I bid 
her. She is very young—only six and a half, but 
yet thereis in that little head more thought and sense 
than in many older ones.’ M. Guerreville made him 
no answer, he was again lost in thought, his head 
sunk upon his breast, and deep grief painted on all 
his features. 

¢Ts it possible to stint oneself thus for a child?’ 
cried M. Fourré, putting out his head from behind 








bed of this little one, and yet her father lies upon a 
hard palliasse.’ 

“ «Tf that pleases me, Mr. Porter,’ said Jerome, 
impatiently, ‘I think I fave a right tosleep as I like; 
and for me, who am neither -delieate nor difficult, it 
does very well; but this little pet, Oh! she must be 
treated tenderly, you see, she is so delicate, so fra- 
gile ; the least thing would hurt her.’ 

*©¢ Would not one think she was the child of a 
prince! [love my children, but certainly I could 
not deprive myself of comforts for them—Ah, well, 
sir, you have had time to look at this room, I must 
go down—if it suits you for 50 francs, you shall have 
it, and I’ll take the beans elsewhere.’ 

* * * * * * 


“On concluding these words the Auvergnat drew 
the little girl to his bed, and embraced her tenderly; 
‘And I am blamed,’ he added, ‘for buying her fine 
dolls. Oh, but I let the world talk and do as I like, 
don’t I, Zinzinette ?” 

“‘ The child smiled and said, ‘ Oh, I take great care 
of my dolly; she sleeps with me, and I’!] make her 
a frock, for a lady in the house has promised me some 
very handsome pieces.’ 

«Yes, yes; you are a good contriver, and every- 
body in the house loves you, except the porter, who 
never speaks to you but to say something harsh; but 
he sha’n’t abuse you neither, for I will break my pails 
over his back.’ 


M. Guerreville takes his leave of the house. 
giving all the money he had about him to the 
child, and goes down stairs, where the porter 
waited his descent. 


“ And the hand of the porter was still held out be- 
fore M. Guerreville, but he, after trying his pockets, 
where he found nothing, put aside the arm which 
barred his passage, and quitted the house, saying,— 
‘ Ah, I am sorry, but [ have nothing about me.’ M. 
Fourré remained an instant stupified with anger; at 
length he struck his cap with his hand crying, ‘1 am 
robbed, as in a wood; was ever heard such meanness? 
a well dressed man dare tell me he has no money. 
Fie, it is disgraceful !—Now that man,—after all, I 
helieve he is an informer—a spy.’ ” 





STORY OF LADY RUSSELL. 


Lady Russell would have made a good chapter 
in the Roman history, at the side of Aria and 
Portia. What tenderness! What fortitude! 
What conjugal devotion!—Her picture should 
be framed, and gilt, and hung up in the memory 
of every married lady—particularly if she has a 
husband as amialJe and affectionate as my said 
Lord Russell. 


“* My best life! how long the time has seemed 
since last I saw you! Iam too happy when I am 
with you to know my happiness: ’tis at these times 
when I feel so desolate a creature, that I wake up to 
a deep sense of my happiness. It delights me to 
find you feel such a love to poor Stratton. May you 
live to do so for fifty years to come! and, if God 
pleases, I shall be glad I may keep your company 
most of those years, unless you were to wish other- 
wise at any time: when [| think I could willingly 
leave all in the world, knowing you would take care 
of our children. 

** Pardon, my dear love, (as you have a thousand 
other failings,) all the nonsense of this, and think ine 
to be, as I am, your ever obedient and affectionate 
wife, 

“R. Russen.” 

*¢ For the Lord Russell, 

* At Southampton House, 
* London.” 


‘If we have as pleasant weather next year as we 
have had all this autumn, I shall enjoy sweet Strat- 
ton still more: for you will be here with us more 
than of late, will you not, dearest !—and we will 
return early in the summer.” 





the boards. ‘ Here are three good mattresses on the 


They never returned together: on the 25th of 
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June, 1683, the year after the above letter is dated, 
the Lady Russell came to her husband, who was sit- 
ting in the library. She was pale and agitated. 
“ Forgive my breaking thus upon your studies,” she 
said, in a hurried voice, and, having closed the door, 
she advanced: to the writing-table at which her hus- 
band was sitting: placing her hand upon it as if to 
steady her trembling frame, she looked him in the 
face with an expression of anxious and tender 
enquiry—*‘ Can you give a reason, dear husband, 
where your household and your wife give nought but 
vague surmises? There is a fellow pacing before the 
outer gate. He has been there this hour and more; 
and Watkins, and others of the servants, know him 
to be a messenger from the Council.” 

“The reason, my sweet anxious wife,” replied 
Lord Russel, laying aside his pen and looking up 
with a quiet smile; ‘“‘the reason seems to me one 
easily discovered if your words bear reference to all 
men, for, at this present time, all men seem to be 
suspected ; but the reason I cannot so easily explain 
with reference to myself in particular. 1 cannot tell 
why I should be marked and singled out as an enemy 
to the state. However, you must not be thus agi- 
tated, thus easily alarmed, my wife, my own sweet 
bosom friend,’’ he added, tenderly pressing the hand 
still resting on the table: ‘this little hand is tell- 
tale to a fearful, fluttering heart, and there is still too 
much anxiety in those dear eyes.” 

“ Well, I will not tremble,” replied his lady, “I 
will not be thus foolishly anxious, I disturb you, 
and might unfit myself for being of use. Those are 
but sorry wives who only weep and complain.” 

She sat down, and leaning her cheek upon her 
hand, sunk all unconsciously into a reverie of plea- 
sant recollections; while her husband, who had 
made no answer, gazed upon her fair and modest 
face, and sighed to think that the time was, perhaps 
at hand, when their sweet domestic life would meet 
with unusual interruptions. 

*“ We have been so happy!” she said, and the 
words stole like a gentle murmur from her lips. 
“Would we were safely back at Stratton! dear 
peaceful Stratton! But I am breaking my resolu- 
tions ere they are scarcely formed. I had forgotten 
myself and wandered back in pleasant day-dreams to 
our happy home at Stratton. { dreamed of our quiet 
mornings in the library, or under the old spreading 
trees, where we have read together, and together held 
such sweet converse, the children at our feet or in 
our arms—where we have drunk such draughts of 
deep and innocent delight. Alas these forebodings ! 
I wonder that till now I never felt them. Will you 
not send for the man who is thus placed as sentinel 
at our gates? Will you not question him ?” 

“No,” replied Lord Russell; ** were I to speak 
with him, it might appear that I had feared myself 
an object of suspicion: nor will I seek to pass him, 
and go forth, as | would willingly, among my friends, 
to ask if they know any thing 1 do not know t—if 
they would have me prepared to meet this danger ?” 

“ This danger!” interrupted his lady; dear hus- 
band, what danger? You speak as if you knew of 
some positive danger, of calamity already falling.”’ 

“Nay, my Rachael, I speak as one perhaps too 
well acquainted with men and things at this present 
time. I repeat that there is nothing that J ought to 
fear; and yet there now are many things that all 
must fear. But you shall satisfy yourself and me, 
if you will undertake to go forthwith to some of my 
tried friends, and tell them of my plight, and bring 
me back whatever news you hear.” 

‘¢ O, I will go at once,” returned the lady. ** How 
kind to take me at my word, and make me useful! 
How kind to treat me with such confidence! I will - 
go at once; but—’ She paused—looked very 
thoughtful—** You will be here,” she continued 
gravely ; ** you will not be gone when I return, un- 
ess you leave the house by the back gates, where 
there is no spy to watch your movements. It sud- 
denly occurs to me, that there may be a friendly 
warning intended by the Council. It may be they 
would apprise you of some danger by sending thus a 
show of hostile feeling; but, at the same time, leav- 
ing open an avenue of escape.” 

_ Let the intentions of others be what they may,” 





said the Lord Russell calmly, * I mast not forget my 
own dignity and honour. I have done nothing that 
should drive me to conceal myself. If they have 
aught against me, let them prove it; and if they seek 
me, it is in his own home that a Russell should be 
found. Dearest, 1 could not consent to a base flight, 
at the price of my own self-respect.” 

** You are right,” said the Lady Russell; “and I 
were unworthy to be your wife, if I could counsel 
you to any base proceeding :” and she kept her 
word; for when others would have advised Lord 
Russell to a compliance which his conscience forbad, 
she resisted the temptation even to save his life by it, 
and joined with him in resisting and refusing their 
appeal. 

The hour of danger was indeed at hand; the Lady 
Russell brought back a confirmation of her Jord’s 
worst fears; and he was taken in his study the next 
day; sitting, as usual, among his books and papers ; 
‘the best and dearest wife in the world,” as he was 
known to call the Lady Russell at his side. 

He was carried at once before the Council, where 
the king was present; who “told Russell that no- 
body suspected him of any design against his person ; 
but that he had good evidence of his being in design 
against his government.” 

From whence they committed him a close prisoner 
to the Tower, and his trial soon followed. 

«It cannot be,” said the Lady Russell to herself, 

that they will condernn him to death ; and yet there 
is such a settled resignation, such a calm sadness in 
his Jook and manner, that he himself seems to forbid 
all hope.” A thrill of anguish ran through the 
whole assembly, when the Lady Russell rose up at 
the commencement of her husband’s trial; it being 
signified to him that he might have a servant to 
write for him, and take notes of his trial. ‘My 
wife is here to do it,’? were Lord Russell’s words. 
She took her seat at once, firm, modest, and self- 
collected ; and nothing was so remarkable about her 
demeanour, during those hours when a thousand 
words were spoken to agitate and to afflict her, as 
her quiet, unremitting attention; nay, the devoted- 
ness of that attention, not it seemed to her husband, 
certainly not to her own feelings, but to the quiet 
duties of the office she had undertaken: she scarcely 
trusted herself to raise her eyes even to her husband’s 
countenance; but a close observer might have seen 
that not a word escaped her. Now and then a crim- 
son blush suffused her face—nay, spread to her brow ; 
and when the news was suddenly brought into court, 
that the Lord Essex had been found that morning, it 
was supposed self-murdered in the Tower, the tears 
fell fast and heavily from her downcast eyes upon 
the paper. * * * * . 
* + * . * * * 
Almost mechanically she continued writing, with a 
diligent attention that suffered nothing to escape. At 
last her task was finished: quietly she laid down 
her pen; her eyes and her hand were weary, and her 
heart was sick almost unto death: she had heard the 
conviction, and the condemnation of her husband; 
but not a sob, not a sound had escaped her lips: she 
had come prepared to hear, and, with God’s help, to 
sustain the worst, without uttering a word that might 
agitate her beloved husband, or shake his grave and 
manly composure. When she rose up to accompany 
him from the coustevery eye was turned towards 
them; and several of the kind and compassivunate 
wept aloud: but the Lady Russell was enabled to 
depart with the same sweet and modest self-posses- 
sion; still her husband’s nearest, dearest companion. 
When they reached his prison, she gave way to no 
wild and passionate bursts of grief; but, repressing 
every murmur, she sat down, and began to discuss 
with him all, and every possible means of honourably 
saving his life. He had a settled conviction that 
every exertion would be made in vain, and secretly 
gave himself to prepare for inevitable death; but, to 
please and satis y her, he entered into all her plans ; 
at least consulted with her upon them; and, at her 
request particularly, drew up a petition to the Duke 
of York; which, however, proved utterly fruitless : 
the Duke of York being his determined and relent- 
less enemy. 

Still the Lady Russell was unwearied, and resolved 








that nothing should daunt her. To the king she 
determined to go in person, and to plead at his feet 
for her husband’s life. 

When she reached Whitehall, she could not choose 
but remember with what different feelings she had 
before ascended the staircase, and passed along the 
stately galleries of the beautiful palace. She thought 
of the first time she entered those walls; she thought 
of her light heart, her girlish curiosity, when those 
atound her, and she herself, had been loved and wel- 
comed visiters to the royal presence. 

Fearful that an audience might be refused her, if 
her name or errand were told beforehand to the king, 
she had come with a very private equipage, her ser- 
vants wearing a plain livery. She had before re- 
quested one of the lords in waiting, to whom she 
was well known, and in whose noble and friendly 
spirit she could place full confidence, to give her an 
opportunity of seeing the king, and to announce her 
merely as a gentlewoman of condition, who had 
solicited an interview ; and she now besought him so 
earnestly to allow her to be admitted into the ante- 
room to the chamber where the king was then sit- 
ting, that, after some decided refusals and much 
hesitation, he at last permitted her to follow him. In 
a few minutes she was left alone in that ante-cham- 
ber; for it happened that a little page, who had been 
waiting there, was called away for a short time as 
she and Lord entered. 

She soon distinguished the king’s voice from the 
room within, for its tones were loud and sonorous; 
and the latch of the door, though pulled to, had not 
caught, so that the door stood partly open :—‘* Who 
is it would see us, did you say ?”? The Lady Rus- 
sell drew near, and bent her ear that she might not 
lose a word. ‘+A gentlewoman of condition has de- 
manded a private interview with your majesty.” 
The words were hardly spoken when a light, yet 
loud laugh rung through the chamber, and a woman’s 
voice cried out, in tones of raillery, * You are a dan- 
gerous messenger, my lord; there may be peril to 
the king’s heart in such an interview.” ‘+ Pshaw, 

shaw,” interrupted the king, half joining in the 
augh, and speaking in a tone of heavy merriment: 
‘tell me this lady’s age; is she young or aged, for 
much depends on that?” “She is a young and noble 
matron,’’ was the quiet, grave reply. “ But how 
does she call herself?’? was the continued enquiry, 
in the same jocular voice. “She bid me say ‘a 
gentlewoman of condition.’”’ ‘Sir,’’ said the king, 
impatiently, ‘no trifling, if you please !—What is 
the woman’s name ?—Do you know her name?” “I 
cannot tell your majesty an untruth,” replied the 
nobleman; ‘I do know her name.” ‘ Why, then, 
do you not declare it?” ‘ Because, sire, I was for- 
bidden by the lady to do so, and, as a gentleman of 
honour—”’ ‘As a gentleman of honour, you may be 
bound to your gentlewoman of condition, and may 
keep silence as far as she is concerned; but, as Iam 
also a party concerned, allow me to decline the favour 
of this interview with your gentlewoman of condi- 
tion: I have seen mysterious affairs enough of late, 
and there may be danger in this interview.” “I 
would stake my life, sire, there is none,” said the 
nobleman; ‘and I will go beyonce my commission, 
and disclose a name unsullied and pure, and lovely 
to the ear, being made so by her who bears it: the 
blameless, but unhappy, Lady Russell is the gen- 
tlewoman that has sought an audience with your 
majesty.” ‘Oh! I cannot see her,” cried the 
king, raising his voice; “1 forbid you to admit her 
to my presence. Remember, sir, | am positive. 
Much as I pity the Lady Russell, I cannot see her: 
why aoal unnecessary pain be given to her and to 
myself? ‘Tell her this from me.” ‘ Alas, sire, I 
dread to deliver so disheartening a message from 
your gracious majesty, she is already in so woful a 
plight. I know not what her hopes of urging with 
success her suit might he; but this I know, that she 
did hope to hear a refusal, if she must have one, 
given from no other lips than yours: even now she 
waits, anxiously, fondly, hoping that your majesty 
will see her.” Here again the female voice was 
heard: kind and almost coaxing were its tones :— 
‘Do see her—do admit her—poor unhappy lady! 
my heart bleeds for her!—You may be stern to men, 
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but you would never let a woman beg in vain.”’ “It 
is to save a woman’s feelings,” replied the king, ina 
softer voice than he had yet spoken: * Do not urge 
me—you know that his life cannot be spared—you 
know it is impossible. Dismiss the lady at once, 
my lord, with the assurance of my regret. You said 
that she was waiting,—where did you leave her?’ 
‘She waits in the ante-room to this very chamber.” 
So near, sirrah,” exclaimed the king; ‘ thou hast 
taken a most unwarrantable liberty.” ‘She begged 
that I would let her follow me,” said the nobleman, 
‘¢and her importunity was so great and sudden, that 
she prevailed against my calmer judgment.” * Let 
there be no mistake continued in,” cried the king, 


My Classics would not quiet lie, 
A thing so fondly hoped, 

Like Dr. Primrose 1 might cry, 
—“ My Livy has slepell 


My life is waning fast away, 

I suffer from these shocks, 

And tho’ I fixed a lock on Gray, 
There’s gray upon my locks. 

I’m far from Young—\’m growing old, 
I see my Butler fly, 

And when they ask about my aii, 
*Tis Burton | reply. 


They still have made me slight returns, 


“and weary me no a with your explanations. 
Dismiss the lady instant 


y-” 


(To be continued.) 





The following elegy upon his borrowed books is 
in the usual tender strain of the author—Mr. James 
Smith. 


How hard when those who do not wish 
To lend—that’s lose their books 

Are snared by anglers—folks that fish 
With literary hooks. 

Who call and take some favourite tome, 
But never read it through, 

They thus complete their sets at home 
By making one at you. 


I of my Spencer quite bereft 

Last winter sore was shaken, 

Of Lamb I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my Bacon, 

And then I saw my Cradée at last, 
Like Hamlet’s backward go, 

And as my tide was ebbing fast 
Of course I lost my Rowe. 


My -Mallet served to knock me down 
Which makes me thus a talker, 

And once while I was out of town 
My Johnson proved a Walker. 
While studying o’er the fire one day 
My Hobées amidst the smoke, 

They tore my Coleman clear away, 
And carried off my Coke. 


They picked my Locke, to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent worth, 

And now my losses |] deplore 

Without a Home on earth. 

If once a book you let them lift 
Another they conceal, 

For tho’ I caught them stealing Swift, 
As swiftly went my Steele. 


Hope is not now upon my shelf, 
Where late he stood elated, 

But what is stranger my Pope himself 
Is excommunicated. 

My little Suckling in the grave 

Has sunk to swell the ravage, 

And what ’twas Crusoe’s fate to save, 
*T was mine to lose, a Savage. 


Even Glover’s works I cannot put 
My frozen hands upon— 

Tho’ ever since | lost my Foote, 

My Bunyan has been gone. 

My Hoyle with Cotton went—opprest 
My Taylor too, must fail,— 

To save my Goldsmith from arrest, 
In vain I offered Bayle. 


I Prior sought, but could not see 

The Hood, so late in front. 

And when [ turned to hunt for Lee, 

Oh where was my Leigh Hunt ? 

I tried to laugh, old care to tickle, 

Yet could not Tickle touch, 

And then, alack! I missed my Mickle, 
And surely Mickle’s much, 


*Tis quite enough my griefs to feed, 
My sorrows to excuse, 

To think I cannot read my Reed, 
Nor even use my Hughes, 





And thus my griefs divide, 
For, oh, they’ve cured me of my Burns, 
And eased my Akenside ; 
- But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn, 
For as they never found me Gay 
They have not left me Sterne. 





AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 


Among the Jesuits it was a standing rule of 
the order, that after an application to study for 
two hours, the mind of the student should be un- 
bent by some relaxation however trifling. When 
Petavius was employed in his Dogmata Theologica, 
a work of the most profound and extensive erudition, 
the great recreation of the learned father was at the 
end of every second hour to twirl his chair for five 
minutes. After protracted studies Spinosa would 
mix with the family party where he lodged, and join 
in the most trivial conversations, or unbend his mind 
by-setting spiders to fight each other; he observed 
their combats with so much interest that he was often 
seized with immoderate fits of laughter. A con- 
tinuity of labour deadens the soul, observes Seneca, 
in closing his treatise on “ The Tranquility of the 
Soul,’ and the mind must unbend itself by certain 
amusements. Socrates did not blush to play with 
children; Cato, over his bottle, found an alleviation 
from the fatigues of government; a circumstance, he 
says in his manner, which rather gives honour to this 
defect, than the defect dishonours Cato. Some men 
of letters portioned out their day between repose and 
labour. Asinius Pollio would not suffer any busi- 
ness to — him beyond a stated hour; after that 
time he would not allow any letter to be opened 
during his hours of relaxation, that they might not 
be interrupted by unforeseen labours. In the senate, 
after the tenth hour, it was not allowed to make any 
new motion. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing 
glasses for all kinds of spectacles, and making ma- 
thematical instruments; an amusement too deesky 
connected with his studies to be deemed as one. 

D’Andilly, the translator of Josephus, after seven 
or eight hours of study every day, amused himself in 
cultivating trees; Barclay, the author of the Argenis, 
in his leisure hours was a florist; Balsac amused 
himself with a collection of crayon portraits; Peiresc 
found his amusement amongst his medals and anti- 
quarian curiosities; the Abbe de Maroles with his 
es and Politian in singing airs to his lute. 

escartes passed his afternoons in the conversation 
of a few friends, and in cultivatiny a little garden; in 
the morning, occupied by the system of the world, he 
relaxed his profound speculations by rearing delicate 
flowers. 

Conrad ab Uffenbach, a learned German, recreated 
his mind, after severe studies, with a collection of 
ee of eminent persons, methodically arranged ; 

e retained this ardour of the Grangerite to his last 
days.—D’ Israeli, 





NEW BOOK. 


The Philosophy of History; ina course of Lectures, 
By Frederick Von Schlegel, with a memoir of the 
author. By James Burton Robertson, Esq. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1841. 

Frederick Von Schlegel, is the brother of Augus- 
tus, who wrote the famous Lecturee on Dramatic 


Literature, and contributed so largely, in concert 
with Madame de Stael, to bring the romantic school 
of dramatic writing into vogue in France. The work 
by which Frederick is best known in this country, is 
a Course of Lectures on the History of Literature, 
published in this city about twenty years since. In 
Germany the Schlegels have long been reverenced 
for genius and profound learning. . 
The work before us, written in the full matarity of 
the author’s genius, is probably his best. Forming 
as it does a most able philosophical commentary 
upon all history, it will attract universal attention 
and find its way into every well selected library. 
The memoir of the author adds greatly to the value 
of the work. It will be read with interest, and 
treasured up as a valuable addition to the stores of 
literary history. 





From the American Medical Intelligencer. 


Jerrerson Mepicat Coittece,—ReorcGanisaTion. 
—lIt is with the greatest gratification that we an- 
nounce the reorganisation of this college, with a 
corps of professors whose names and professional 
acquirements are known over every portion of this 
country. Ata late meeting of the board of trustees, 
the following professors were unanimously appointed 
to the respective branches : 

Dr. Dunglison, Institutes of Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Dr. Huston, Materia Medica and General Thera- 
peutics. 

Dr Pancoast, General, Descriptive, and Surgical 
Anatomy. 

Dr. J. K. Mitchell, Practice of Medicine. 

Dr. Randolph, Practice of Surgery. 

Dr. Matter, Institutes of Surgery. 

Dr. Meigs, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children. 

Dr. Franklin Bache, Chemistry. 


Of these gentlemen Drs. Dunglison, Huston and 
Pancoast are medical officers of the Philadelphia 
Hospital; Drs. Randolph and Meigs, of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital; and Dr. Mitter is surgeon to the 

hiladelphia Dispensary. 

With the college thus fitly organised, the effect 
must be to render Philadelphya still more the centre 
of medical education in the Union. The higher the 
reputation of the schools, and the more harmonious 
their co-operation in the great work of medical in- 
struction, the more certainly must this result be ac- 
complished. Unworthy rivalry should be abolished, 
but an honourable competition as to which institu- 
tion can be most extensively useful to the profession 
and the public should endure. 





W ALDIIG'S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
| saeco in the best style of book work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Doxuars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Dotuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. : 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 





complete sets. 
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